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In the hands of feminists, the thirty-year long influx of women into the militaries of 
advanced countries is usually presented as a ‘gain’ or ‘victory’ for the members of 
the female sex, one part of womankind’s unstoppable march from the dark recesses 
of subjection to the glories of freedom.' In this paper I do not intend to address the 
question as to whether women’s joining in what Lord Byron called ‘the brain 
splattering, windpipe-slashing, art’ does in fact constitute ‘progress’, rather, I shall 
argue that the process is part symptom, part cause, of the decline of the ‘advanced’ 
military.” 

With this objective in mind, the paper is constructed as follows. Part I 
demonstrates that the ‘advanced’ militaries are, in fact, in decline and have been so 
for the last fifty years. Part II shows how, in one country after another since 1970 
or so, this decline correlates rather precisely with the influx of women. Part III 
argues that, whereas the regular armed forces of most developed states are ceasing 
to be warfighting machines, in those places where there are still wars women take 
little or no part in the fighting. Finally, Part IV presents my conclusions. 


I 


From North America through Europe to Australia, the military of developed 
countries are in retreat. The single most important factor behind the retreat is the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons which, over the last half century or so, has 
rendered a serious conflict between states that possess them impossible. 
Additionally, in the absence of a threat, financial considerations are permitted a 
much greater role than previously; whereas it took only three years to develop the 
first atom bomb, present-day planners want to persuade us that a new fighter- 
bomber cannot be developed in less than fifteen. Be the reasons what they may, 
scarcely a day goes by in any developed country without some military program 
being cancelled, a procurement decision postponed, or personnel being made 
redundant. According to the Economist, between 1991 and 1997 alone the global 
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arms trade shrunk by over 40 percent, and this was before an economic crisis hit 
South East Asia and dramatically reduced one of the largest remaining markets.” 

As might be expected, most of the decline was concentrated at the upper end of 
the trade. However, the manufacture of small arms up to, and including, machine 
guns and mortars and light anti-tank weapons is spreading into new regions. Sales 
of these weapons are booming, as is shown inter alia by the fact that, in the US 
alone, there are now some 200 million handguns, shotguns, rifles, and assault rifles 
in the public’s hands. In contrast, the major weapon systems—submarines, large 
surface vessels, high performance combat aircraft, tanks, and artillery barrels— 
appear to represent a dying breed. Those arms are clearly going the way of the 
dinosaurs; to the point that, in most countries, they are no longer being built at all. 

Even in retrospect, to pin-point the exact time when the process got under way 
and became irreversible is anything but easy. Perhaps it was in 1945-46, when the 
vast majority of the 35 million or so troops of the principal belligerents went home, 
never to return. Since then both the world’s population and the number of states 
have tripled, yet armed forces have only become smaller. Perhaps it was in the late 
1960s and early 1970s when, under the name of détente, first the Nuclear 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT) and then Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT I 
began to put a cap on the previously unrestricted nuclear arms race between the 
superpowers. Not by accident, this was also the time when the US armed forces, as 
the most powerful ones of all, abandoned conscription. By switching to a 
professional, all volunteer, force structure they set a new kind of limit on their own 
size. Even more important, they ensured that the bulk of the country’s manpower, 
whether male or female, will almost certainly never again be available for warlike 
purposes. 

Another critical turning point came in 1989-90 when the end of the Cold War 
momentarily seemed to render a more peaceful world within reach. As a result, one 
of the two mightiest alliances in history was dismantled, and the other all but lost 
its raison d’étre. On both sides of the former Iron Curtain troops were discharged 
by the hundreds of thousands. In the transition from the Red Army to the Russian 
one approximately two thirds of the troops went home, and the situation in most 
East European countries was roughly similar. As more and more European 
countries follow the American (and British) example and abandon conscription in 
favour of voluntary service, this process still continues. From the former East 
Berlin to Camberley, England, and from New Zealand to Canada, the result is 
empty casernes, abandoned bases, sharply falling defence budgets, and a sudden 
predilection for ‘jointness’ as a means for reducing overheads to say nothing of a 
surplus of old weapons that the military would dearly like to sell to some Third 
World country but, in most cases, cannot. 

Naturally the decline did not proceed at an equal pace in all places, some of 
which were affected much more, and much earlier, than others. Generally it was 
greatest and fastest in Western Europe where, after 1945, the armed forces of the 
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largest countries never even started to recover their pre-1939 size. The former 
communist states kept their World War II style armed forces longer than did the 
capitalist ones, thereby burdening their economies to such an extent that the largest 
and most important of them, i.e. the Soviet Union, finally collapsed. Elsewhere the 
situation varied. India and Pakistan, whose armed forces might perhaps be 
described as semi-developed, continued to clobber each other long after developed 
countries had ceased doing so and still exchange an occasional round of artillery 
fire. As late as a quarter century ago, Israel and its Arab neighbours were still 
fighting something very close to an all-out war; in places where nuclear weapons 
have not yet been introduced, notably the Persian Gulf area, large-scale 
conventional wars have taken place even more recently. 

Even in the West the process of decline was not smooth by any means, but was 
accompanied by many ups and downs. Take the case of the US as the most 
powerful state of all. Hard on the wake of World War II came demobilisation, the 
intent being to return to the professional force-structure that had prevailed until 
1940. With the start of the Cold War, though, conscription was re-instated by 
Congress exactly one day after it was abolished, and as a result, on the eve of the 
Korean War the American armed forces still numbered approximately 1.5 million 
troops. The Korean War itself led to an expansion of the defence budget and 
rearmament, only to be followed by the Eisenhower Administration’s ‘New Look’ 
and retrenchment. Beginning in 1961, the new Kennedy Administration began a 
new expansion that was carried into, and sustained by, the Vietnam War. This in 
turn was followed by the era of ‘more with less’ during the 1990s, the Reagan 
Administration’s build-up during the 1980s, and finally the downsizing of the 
1990s. Surprising as it may sound, by the mid-1990s the only remaining 
superpower left on earth was maintaining a number of divisions not much larger 
than that of Israel, a Middle Eastern country with fewer than 6 million people and 
perhaps 40 percent of the American per capita GDP. By that time, too, the number 
of military aircraft which the US Air Force was purchasing each year had declined 
to little more than one tenth of one percent of what it had been in the peak year of 
1944: from 100,000 to 127, to be precise.’ 

Thus, when considered in quantitative terms, each successive peak was smaller 
than its predecessor. Even as the US military waxed and waned in accordance with 
the exigencies of the Cold War and the ideas of individual presidents, the strategic 
horizon kept shrinking. From the time of Harry Truman to that of Lyndon Johnson 
planners, taking their cue from World War II, proceeded on the assumption of ‘2.5 
wars’. This was reduced to ‘1.5 wars’ under Richard Nixon, and to ‘2x0.5 wars’ 
under George Bush. At the time of writing there is some debate whether, assuming 
no more than one Saddam Hussein appears on the world stage at any given 
moment, the forces can afford to demolish themselves still further and go down to 
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‘0.5 wars’; the more so because one so-called ‘rogue state’, i.e. North Korea, has 
just announced its intention to live in peace with its southern neighbour. The 
shrinking of the strategic horizon of other countries, notably Britain, has been even 
more dramatic. Force-structures followed suit, falling continuously from 1945 on. 
For example, in 1979 Margaret Thatcher entered office as the Prime Minister most 
committed to rearmament since the end of World War II; eight years later, the 
number of squadrons in the Royal Air Force had declined by twenty per cent.” 

Critics will point out that each successive peak brought with it a corresponding 
increase in the quality of weapons and weapon systems as well as their 
destructiveness and their ability to ‘service’ targets.° That is true, but it misses the 
point. Real-life wars, as opposed to those waged by armchair generals, are never 
fought on the basis of quality alone; the longer and the larger the conflict, the 
greater the importance not only of quantity but of the ability to maintain it over 
time. One might even argue that, historically speaking, the combination of high 
quality and falling numbers is itself a symptom of decline. A good example is 
provided by the galleys which were built by Hellenistic monarchs between about 
300 and 160 BC. In comparison with their classical predecessors, they were so 
large and so powerful they could no longer be used, and consequently several 
ended up as booty in Roman hands. Other examples are the late medieval knights 
whose armour, developed in an attempt to resist crossbows and firearms, ended up 
by becoming so heavy and expensive that it was no longer either useful or 
affordable, as well as the fate suffered by the battleship during the first half of the 
twentieth century.’ 

Nor is the long-term trend towards smaller and smaller military establishments 
be wondered at. The introduction of nuclear weapons in 1945 cut the link between 
victory and survival; from now on, provided only one’s opponent possessed a 
‘second strike’ capability of some sort, it became possible for a belligerent to 
conquer and be annihilated off the face of the earth 8. As a result the scale of war, 
which had been growing for many centuries past, suddenly started declining. It is 
now several decades since any developed country has fought a serious war against 
an opponent who was even nearly as strong as itself, let alone near enough to pose 
a serious threat to its integrity. In the words of French President Jacques Chirac, for 
the first time in a thousand years a situation has arisen where there is not an enemy 
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in sight in a thousand kilometres.” Justifying the recent cut in the size of the 
Bundeswehr, German Chancellor Gerhard Schroeder said that today was the first 
time in history when Germany was surrounded by allies on all sides.'° Currently, 
even the more sanguine proponents of the so-called ‘revolution in military affairs’ 
find it hard to imagine when and where a war that will answer their expectations 
might take place. 


Il 


As the overall size of the armed forces decreased, paradoxically the number of 
women in them increased. Before 1914, and with very few exceptions hardly worth 
mentioning, very few women had taken an active part in war and no armed force 
had ever included women as a regular part of its establishment. If anything, the 
professionalisation of armed forces during the nineteenth century caused the 
number of females who went on campaign to decline. Throughout the eighteenth 
century, (in the US, as late as the Civil War) women were occasionally able to 
avoid the recruiter’s attention, put on uniform, and pass themselves as males."! 
After 1865 this too came to an end owing to the institution of regular pre- 
enlistment medical examinations which were conducted by qualified physicians.'” 
Whether because the growing militarisation of rear services rendered their presence 
redundant or because the introduction of railways for strategic movement made it 
impossible for units to transport them free of charge, the hordes of female camp 
followers who had traditionally provided the troops with various services also 
disappeared.’ As a result, perhaps at no time were armed forces so exclusively 
male as during the decades just before 1914." 

The wars of 1914-1945 were, of course, the largest in history by far. The 
demands they made in terms of manpower were unprecedented, causing several 
belligerents to take a fresh look at what women could and could not do in war. The 
outcome, as is well known, was the establishment of women’s auxiliary corps in 
two countries: Britain and the US. Even so, hardly any women in hardly any 
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country were obliged to wear uniform, as men were; what is more, the vast 
majority of adult women—those who were married and/or had children—were 
always exempt. During World War I the total number of the women who served 
probably stood at around 150,000."° In World War II there were about 1.5 million 
women, 800,000 of them Soviet.'° 

Partly owing to its communist ideology, which put great emphasis on equality 
for women, partly because of the dire straits in which it found itself in 1941-42, the 
Soviet Union was more prepared to use women than any other country. Still, even 
in this case, necessity clearly did have its bounds. Though the figure of 800,000 is 
impressive at first sight, women only formed a very small fraction of all Soviet 
military personnel, perhaps no more than two to three percent.'’ Like their sisters 
elsewhere, the vast majority served either in administrative positions or as doctors, 
and above all, nurses. As was also the case in Britain and the US, tens of thousands 
worked in anti-aircraft defence. However, only a relative handful—probably no 
more than a few thousand—actually fought weapon in hand, e.g. as snipers or as 
tank crews; among combat engineers, a female officer was considered sufficiently 
rare for her to be introduced to a visiting general.'* Though some woman did fly in 
combat, they only formed less than one percent of all pilots,'? and their units were 
commanded entirely by males.”° 

From Russia through Yugoslavia to Italy and France, many other women 
participated in the various resistance movements (even though, once again, every 
one of those movements was led almost exclusively by men).”' Doing so they were 
hunted like the men, suffered with the men, and often died with the men; without 
question, fighting the Nazis took immense courage, determination, and endurance 
from everybody involved. However, and much like their sisters in the various 
regular forces, women in the resistance tended to be assigned almost automatically 
to act either as nurses or as communicators. In the latter capacity they operated the 
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wireless when it was available and passed messages (on the assumption that 
women gave rise to less suspicion, and if caught, might be treated a little less 
harshly than men) when it was not. One way or another, rarely did they take part in 
the actual killing if only because weapons were always short and were issued to the 
men first. When it came to shooting members of the occupation forces, or blowing 
them up, the women would be left behind” Towards the end of the war, whenever 
partisans emerged from the underground and started participating in open warfare 
women were invariably taken out of the combat units.”* 

It was not until after the end of World War II had signalled the incipient decline 
of the world’s most important armed forces that women in several developed 
countries first gained a permanent niche in the military. As General Eisenhower, 
testifying to Congress in 1948 explained, the idea was to have a core of 
professionals ready who could help draft, train, and assign women if another large- 
scale war broke out.’ However, even in the Soviet Union the tasks envisaged for 
the women in question were strictly limited. They did not include either combat or 
combat support, let alone serving aboard aircraft or naval ships.” Israel alone 
excepted, no country conscripted women, much less made them serve in the 
reserves; contrary to legend, too, no Israeli women has seen combat since June 
1948.” There were usually caps on the number of women in the forces, which in 
the case of the US stood at two percent. In practice, so low was the number of 
those who stepped forward that even that target could not always be met. Women’s 
place in the organisation was also marginal, as is evidenced by the fact that no 
female was allowed to carry a higher rank than that of colonel or to command a 
unit consisting of men. 

With the US in the lead, this picture began to change from the late 1960s on. The 
Vietnam War was not going at all well, making men reluctant to serve and facing 
planners with the possibility of having to call up the reserves. Taking that step 
might have led to large scale civil unrest; consequently Congress, acting on the 
request of the Department of Defence, took the easy way out and turned to women 
instead. More women entered the American military in 1971-72 because not 
enough men could be recruited to serve in the All-Volunteer Force then being 
established.’ By the late 1970s women formed around seven per cent of the 
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Armed Forces which, at that time, were undergoing perhaps the worst crisis in their 
entire history; with the Federal budget in the red and the dollar at a previously 
unknown low, US troops in Germany had to beg their neighbours for handouts. So 
bad was the recruitment situation that, in the words of Lawrence Korb, Under 
Secretary of Defence for manpower during the first Reagan Administration, ‘no 
way [would we] ever leave a spot vacant rather than take a woman’.”* 

During the 1970s, a similar shortage of men willing to serve helped trigger the 
expansion of women’s role in the military of several other countries including 
Australia, Sweden, Greece, Britain, and Belgium, and, as far as medical personnel 
were concerned, the Federal German Republic.” Much more than the US, most of 
these countries were affected by a stagnating population, on the one hand, and 
growing pacifist sentiment on the other. Like the US, they responded by taking a 
new look at the possibility of using women as at least a partial solution to their 
difficulties. 

Once women had got a foot in the door, their presence became self-reinforcing. 
Many female members of the forces, particularly officers, saw their prospects for 
advancement limited by the fact that they were excluded from many so-called 
‘nontraditional’ slots, including combat. Working through the political process as 
well as the courts, they demanded equal rights for themselves.’ The military tried 
to resist but, obeying their political masters, invariably ended up by swallowing 
their rage and yielding. This in turn helped bring in more women, and created a 
vicious cycle that in most countries does not show any sign of stopping. 
Particularly in the US, the military has now been turned into a safe-haven for very 
young mothers (average age 22-23, at a time when the average female has her first 
child at 29 or so), many of them single. The military provides these women with 
housing, medical care, and child-minding facilities of a kind, and at a price 
unavailable anywhere else. Needless to say, should they be called upon to deploy 
in an emergency this can only give rise to problems, as already shown, to some 
extent, during the 1991 Gulf Crisis.*" 

As long as the Cold War lasted the influx of women in the military remained 
under control. The closer any NATO military was to the East-West border, the 
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fewer women it contained. Thus, in the 1980s, women constituted 8.4 percent of 
the US armed forces, 7.7 percent of the Canadian, 4.9 percent of the British, two to 
three percent of the French, one percent of the Dutch and Norwegian, and zero 
percent of the West German Bundeswehr, except for fifty physicians.” It was only 
after the Berlin Wall, and with it the prospect of large-scale war, disappeared that 
the barriers were abolished and women began entering a large number of additional 
Military Occupation Specialities which had previously been closed to them. Thus, 
it is not by accident that, in all the years since women went aboard US Navy ships 
in 1972, hardly a single US Navy ship has come under attack, let alone suffered 
damage at the hands of an enemy. In the US as well as Britain, Norway, and 
Canada inter alia women started flying combat aircraft precisely at a time when 
the enemy, in the form of the Warsaw Pact, disappeared. Early in 2000 two more 
NATO countries, Italy and Germany, decided to open themselves to women; as if 
by magic, both announcement were followed almost immediately by drastic cuts in 
the total number of troops.” 

Nor was this process limited to NATO. In Israel the expansion of women’s role 
in the military started during the mid to late 1970s, i.e. shortly after the country had 
fought its last full-scale war.’ In the mid-1980s, however, Defence Minister 
Yitschak Rabin recognised that another 1973-style war was unlikely. Since then, 
the Israel Defence Force has been steadily shrinking. By January 2000, things had 
progressed to the point where the Knesset formally opened all units to women. 
This decision, though, did not cause women to join men in the bunkers of southern 
Lebanon; if anything, it was a prelude to Israel’s withdrawal from that country. 
Possibly because they want to impress foreigners with an apparent ‘modern’ 
image, the logic of no war, more women even applies to some Moslem countries. 
Thus, in Jordan, the decision to set up a woman’s corps—with one of King 
Hussein’s daughters at its head—was made just after peace had been concluded 
with the only neighbour against whom Jordan has ever fought a full scale war, i.e. 
Israel. 

To return to the armed forces of the developed countries, the Cold War having 
ended they were left largely without a mission: pundits spoke of ‘the postmodern 
military’, ‘armed forces in a warless society’, ‘operations other than war’, and ‘the 
boredom factor’. Throughout recorded history, the function of the military had 
been to fight wars; now, with even nuclear deterrence barely relevant any longer in 
the great majority of cases, all of a sudden it was to keep the peace. Two scholars 
has even claimed that the place of the combat leader as the dominant military type 
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is being taken by an apparition known as ‘the soldier-scholar’, as if the purpose of 
maintaining armed forces is to flood the world with the kind of papers written by 
staff-college students.*° Whether the influx of women into the military was cause 
or symptom of their decline is not at issue here; the evidence is compatible with 
both interpretations. It could even be argued that many women, and enlisted ones 
in particular, are entering the military precisely because they hope they will not be 
obliged to fight.*” 


108i 


If the feminisation of the state-owned, regular military is one symptom of its 
decline, the growth of irregular, non-state, armed forces of every sort is another. To 
quote a few figures only, in Britain between 1950 and 1976 the number of people 
active in the field of private security increased from 10,000 to 250,000.** By now, 
there probably are far more private guards than there are military personnel in all 
three Services combined; as the former wax, the latter wane. The same is true in 
other countries. According to Der Spiegel, in Germany between 1984 and 1996 the 
number of firms offering security services of every kind more than doubled, 
whereas the number of personnel active in the field increased by three hundred 
percent.” In the Russian Federation there are said to be no less than 1,000 
companies which provide protection services; not seldom they are barely 
distinguishable from the kind of ruffian that the state itself employs in order to 
intimidate its enemies. Finally, in the US too there are now more people involved 
with private security than there are uniformed troops: 1.6 to 1.4 million, to be 
precise. A quarter century ago in the US, the defence budget stood seven to one to 
the turnover of the security industry.”° It has since gone down to between four and 
five to one, and if present trends persist the crossover point is in sight. 

While certainly not without its unique characteristics, in many ways the security 
industry is like so many others: it is heavily centralised at the top, so that a handful 
of firms account for the majority of money, equipment, and personnel. Some firms 
are led by retired generals and admirals, employ the equivalents of entire divisions 
and could, if they husbanded their resources, take on the armies of a Third World 
country. Others run sophisticated organisations and possess every weapon up to, 
and including, machine guns, light armoured personnel carriers, attack helicopters 
complete with rockets, anti-tank missiles, and the most up to date night-vision 
equipment. 
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To the uninitiated, the range of activities in which they engage is astonishing. It 
starts with the recruitment and training of individual guards to station in your local 
supermarket, and progresses through research and development, both of equipment 
and of scenarios of war games that may be used in order to test those scenarios. It 
goes all the way to securing vast complexes such as international airports and 
providing ‘red’ teams to test the defences in question. In developed countries their 
clients are rich individuals, gated communities, municipalities, and corporations. 
Surprising as it may sound, sometimes, the government itself is included in the list. 
Rather than employ their own forces, governments may find it cheaper to use 
private security that does not require the kind of fringe benefits to which state 
employees are entitled; in Israel, for instance, the rule of the thumb is that the cost 
of one policeman will buy three private guards. Even in developed countries, those 
guards not seldom engage—and, increasingly, are permitted to engage—in so- 
called ‘cowboy activities’; for example, in New Zealand in 1997 there was a 
serious debate as to whether they should be allowed to join the police at roadblocks 
so as to collect debts.*' Other activities include detective work, bounty hunting, 
breaking up strikes, evicting squatters, and the like. 

Private security also hires women, if only because, their average wage being 
only about 60 percent of men’s, they are cheap.” For reasons which even the most 
determined feminist can understand, though, on the average women are less 
suitable than men either for guard duty or for the kind of work that involves 
extensive travel. Hence most are concentrated in support positions as secretaries, 
communicators, and so on; the more violent the kind of activities with which the 
organisation is expected to deal, the fewer the woman who are engaged on it. The 
aviation-security business, for instance, which in the US alone is worth 
approximately 2 billion dollars a year, concentrates women heavily at the bottom 
of the ladder: mostly checking bags in airports that proves so boring a task that the 
crews must be relieved every twenty minutes.” Higher up, where the work can be 
extremely interesting but often demands irregular hours, the ability to respond to 
emergencies of every sort, and sometimes round-the-clock presence there are few 
if any women, nor are there any women in the commando units that specialise in 
hostage-rescue operations.“* To adduce another example, police forces that 
specialise in crowd-control now often include a handful of helmeted, baton- 
carrying, women not because they are really needed—when hard comes to hard 
they are nowhere to be seen—but because they may be used against other women. 
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In a world where any man who so much as touches a woman is likely to be accused 
of ‘sexual harassment’, it is helpful to have a few of them around. 

The personnel in question—many of them ex-military who find themselves on 
the streets as a result of downsizing—are being exported.” Though seldom noted, 
the return of the mercenaries is one of the more significant developments of the last 
three decades."° Even in Europe, several ex-Soviet republics rely on them to train 
their forces and make the transition to Western methods. The war in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina alone saw the use of mercenaries from Afghanistan, Britain, 
Denmark, Finland, Italy, Sweden, Russia, and the United States.*” Chechnya, too, 
is said to give employment to mercenaries from various nearby Muslim countries. 
‘Mercs’, as they are called, are equally conspicuous in Latin American, central 
Asian, and African countries. For instance, during Zaire’s recent civil war both 
sides made use of mercenaries, and as it happened, those fighting against President 
Mobutu, who were provided by the South African firm Executive Outcomes, 
proved stronger than those hired to fight for him, mostly Croats and Serbs.** In 
Angola and Sierra Leone it is they who protect the extraction of vital minerals such 
as oil and diamonds, and thus make possible the continuation of the wars in those 
countries. From Papua to West Africa, mercenaries have often been involved in 
coups d’états, either trying to topple governments or helping them reassert their 
authority. Indeed, there exists an entire industry that will provide the requisite 
cannon-fodder. Relying on sophisticated, computerised data bases, it will first 
advertise to find the necessary personnel. Next it will take orders, locate any type 
of military specialist, put them under contract, equip them (if that is desired), and 
dispatch them to wherever they are needed to meet interesting people and kill 
them. 

What makes these developments possible is the fact that, outside North America, 
Western Europe, Japan, and Australasia, much of the world is anything but 
peaceful. From Kosovo to Sierra Leone, and from Sri Lanka to Sudan, at any one 
time there may be found approximately thirty armed conflicts that involve open, if 
so-called ‘low intensity’, warfare. As the examples of Angola, Somalia, Rwanda, 
and others show, many of these conflicts are extremely bloody, involving as they 
do hundreds of thousands if not millions of casualties. Yet one only has to look at 
the TV pictures coming out of them to realise that, a few viragoes apart, in none of 
them do women fight in the open; for instance, though one in seven Russian 
officers is now a woman, when the war in Chechnya got under way they simply 
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refused to go.” As to peacekeeping forces, the few women who deploy with them 
are used almost exclusively in support operation. A good example was the 
Australian intervention in East Timor where women served, to the extent that they 
did so at all, only to help bring in transport aircraft and as medics. 

Young or old, in or out of uniform, women’s involvement in these conflicts is 
overwhelmingly as eggers-on, camp followers, and victims.’ Partly this is because 
the organisations which wage these wars take them far too seriously to bow to the 
kind of political and juridical constraints that have compelled the armed forces of 
developed world to take in women, treat them as if they were as fit for war as men, 
and pamper them in every imaginable way. Partly it is because recruiters have 
better ways to spend their money; as is by now well known, in Sierra Leone as in 
other places, they prefer even 13-15 year old males to women. Last not least, it is 
because the women in those countries are under no illusions as to their own 
suitability to the work at hand, which explains why, whenever such a war breaks 
out, they are found mainly among the refugees. 

Of all the activities which humanity engages in, war is by far the most nasty and 
the most dangerous. Feminist claims to the contrary,’ it is also physically the most 
demanding, which means that in no other activity are women as much at a 
disadvantage in relation to men.*? To expose, women, therefore, to combat is 
criminal even if, since combat very often demands close co-operation between the 
personnel who are engaged in it, it were not counterproductive. Unlike their sisters 
in the developed countries who have enjoyed peace for half a century on end and 
consequently do not have the slightest idea of what war is really like, women in 
war-torn developing ones understand the score well enough. As best they can, they 
are staying away. 


IV 


This paper argues that the entire debate around the feminisation of the modern 
military is based on a misunderstanding. It is not that women are making ‘gains’, 
but rather it is the military who are in full decline and have been so for over half a 
century. Naturally there exists some variation from one country to another. With 
200 years of peace behind it, Sweden can afford to go further than France which, to 
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meet its commitments in the Third World, still retains an all-male Foreign Legion. 
The Netherlands, that do not have an enemy anywhere, can afford to go further 
than Pakistan which has an aspiring superpower right next door. Israel, as the only 
country in history that has ever conscripted women, represents a particularly 
interesting case, but even here the same rule of the thumb—feminisation equals 
decline—obtains. 

By and large the less important the role of the military, or individual units, as a 
warfighting machine the more they are penetrated by women. If only because 
research shows that going into combat is the last thing most military women want, 
the more of them there are around the less capable those military are of acting as 
effective combative units.”? And indeed the one military which has gone furthest 
down the road—i.e., the American one—is now paying a heavy penalty for the 
folly of the responsible politicians and voters as cohesion suffers, training becomes 
almost impossible, and some of its best personnel are forced out by ‘sexual- 
harassment’ claims which may or may not be well founded.’ No wonder that, as of 
late 1999, all except the US Marines, which only have about half as many women 
as the rest and who are the only ones to insist on separate basic training, were 
unable to meet their recruitment targets.” 

With each passing day, the regular military of the developed countries are being 
turned into constabularies whose job, if any, is to act as UN peacekeepers. In those 
countries, given the absence of severe war, the task of looking after day to day law 
and order is gradually being taken over by the security industry. On the other hand, 
virtually all serious warfare left on this planet now unfolds in the developing world 
where 80 percent or so of humanity live. Whether they consist of mercenaries or of 
other kinds of troops, without exception the forces that wage those wars are as 
near-exclusively male as ever. Thus any progress that women seem to be making in 
the military—and, I suspect, not only in the military—is a great illusion. 
Considering what the alternative may be, perhaps it is better this way. 
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